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‘s The Scottsboro Case’ Jewish feeling has also entered into the case in — 
— : ens Pat- degree. Even a disinterested inquiry from New York 
aow addressed to Alabama citizens is likely to be resented as 
1 ‘ be has left neonle whe are inter- an attempt to cast aspersions upon the state. The fol- 
famous Scottsboro case, has lelt peop lowing excerpts from various editorials in the Alabama 
ested in this case, both within and outside Alabama, the 
id deeply concerned and in many instances bewildered. So 
le that the situation should be reviewed as dispassionately negroes charged with assault two years on on two white 
of as may be Curing, the interim atforded by coneeenten women on board a freight train near Scottsboro, Ala. 
w of this defendant’s application for a new trial and the when the jury trying Pistereun’s cove made its capes a 
1- suspension of the trials of the other defendants. nothing more than what might be expected from he 
ta It should be said, first, that in general the people of name he bears, and the type of people he represents. . . . 
bo Alabama are, by all accounts, disposed to approve the His manner of conducting the case was unbecoming in a 
. conviction of the defendants. It is no longer merely a gentleman, and before the case ended and he returned 
. case of alleged rape of white women by colored men. In t his radical and Red clientele of aliens, negroes and 
the opinion of people within the state, as judged by edi- — wops. the people of Alabama and the South had decided 
1s torial comment and by personal letters, this case involves he was not a gentleman. 
“d a vindication of — ven oe attacks from the “If these negroes are guilty, and from the evidence and 
North, particularly New York, and against a campaign 
, : . the verdict of the jury, they are, no power on earth should 
k- of communist propaganda. The nature of this propa- ; ? 
: , / or could save them from paying the penalty meted out 
in ganda is revealed in the following paragraphs from a th A PA os 
S, published article written by the national secretary of the pote = 
id International Labor Defense, a recognized communist ane of 
ly “An analysis of the Scottsboro case is vitally neces- 
i” sary. This, to be complete, must treat of the political Had this crime been committed in New York, and pte 
“ significance of Scottsboro, its strength 8S Gh Ofgem had been tried and convicted in the New York courts 
of tional vehicle and as an educational platform. It must got one word of criticlem would lave gone en feces ans 
Is treat of the possibilities this case contains for destroying man, white or tack. in the South” "7 Pi aaa C ae 
of the illusions of democracy. It must struggle against the Heveld. Carvel on) County 
it deeply rooted anti-Negro prejudices of the white work- “The Now Yeots Jow-seye tase h thi 
= he N a systematic fight against the natu- fair trial in It that it is 
we about time he was told where to go and how long to stay 
us Before the case reached the United States Supreme . Tide from. a cast af 
u- Court, the mass defense had spread to European coun- chap to try to blight the good name of ‘Abies ” (Ala- 
rd tries where tens of thousands of workers demanded the bama Courier, Athens) : 
on immediate, unconditional release of the innocent Scotts- “T eibowit the S 
n- boro boys. The European workers saw in the Scottsboro the chall thrown 
n- case a force for the development of international work- 8 in tee Th party to maintain white 
nd ing class solidarity ; a force stimulating the revolutionary civil is on again, but 
summarize Leibowitz, Brodsky and I.W.W. The negro 
et The resentment on the part of the people of the state should have justice in every case, but the lilies al 
is against what they regard as interference with their courts the South will not be wrecked by any such tactics as pre- 
n- and particularly against the campaign waged under com- vail in the Scottsboro case.” (Wiregrass Journal) 
" munist leadership can hardly be exaggerated. Anti- “Whee those German communists who see St to crit 
—a _ 1 Other articles dealing with the Scottsboro case have appeared Pe the Scottsboro negro trial hear of the latest echo 
in the issues of January 23 and April 23, 1932. rom their New York fog horn lawyer, they will doubt- 
2 Labor Defender, January, 1933, p. 229. less learn true blue Americans have not yet grasped the 
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meaning of the order to retreat.” (Sylacauga News) 

“This brazen insult Mr. Leibowitz’ characterization 
of the jury] was hurled at a jury of twelve representa- 
tive citizens of Morgan County, Alabama, who listened 
patiently to the testimony submitted at the trial and re- 
turned their verdict under oath. 

“At least indirectly it was aimed at the people of Ala- 
bama; and the most charitable comment that can be fair- 
ly made is that the perpetrator has forfeited any claim 
he may have had to the respect of thoughtful citizens of 
this state.” (Monroe Journal) 

“Of course what a defeated lawyer says of a jury that 
has found against his contention in any case will be ac- 
cepted cum grano salis; more or less, it is a matter of 
sour grapes, though we have known lawyers fair enough 
to deal fairly with honest jurors in such circumstances. 
But Mr. Leibowitz seems not to be of that type. Still 
we think even the members of this Alabama jury, now 
denounced by this New York lawyer, should not judge 
him too harshly, for he probably still is frightened, as he 
was at Decatur during the trial, and may feel that he 
narrowly escaped the chair himself, or a rope in the hands 
of hooded riders, though, of course, there was no such 
danger.” (Mobile Register) 

These comments indicate that the point has been 
reached where any action with reference to this case in- 
itiated outside the state is likely to consolidate sentiment 
against the defendants. On the other hand, there is a 
very deep concern on the part of many people in Alabama 
lest injustice should be done. It seems clear that had 
the issues of sectional prejudice and of communism been 
kept out a much fairer trial could have been had. 

The fact that, more ‘than anything else, has baffled 
many disinterested people is the confirmation of the pre- 
vious conviction in face of the reversal by Ruby Bates 
of her own testimony. She was one of the two women 
upon whose evidence the conviction rested. She recanted 
and testified for the defense, declaring that the whole 
case had been a frame-up. The further fact that both 
this woman and the other, Victoria Price, who adhered 
to her original story, were admittedly prostitutes, has 
made the verdict incomprehensible to many. The pre- 
vailing opinion in the South seems to be that the original 
testimony of Ruby Bates was true, and that she was paid 
by the defense to change her story. The crux of the 
matter seems to be the unchangeable conviction on the 
part of Southerners that no white woman would ever 
make the statement that she had been subjected to such 
treatment by a colored man unless it were true. This 
deeply embedded emotional reaction seems to be stronger 
than any consideration of other evidence. The Southern 
Commission on the Study of Lynching, however, included 
in its findings the following statement: “In some cases, 
girls and women who had posed as victims acknowledged 
that they made these charges to cover their own derelic- 
tions, to divert suspicion” * or for some similar purpose, 
and the case cited by the commission as an example is that 
of a white woman. The fact that Ruby Bates came to 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick and consulted him about her 
course of action did not apparently increase in any degree 
the credibility of her testimony in the minds of the jury 
or of the people of the state. Victoria Price’s record of 
three previous convictions failed to affect in any evident 
degree the prevailing attitude. 

The Montgomery Advertiser printed a letter by a 


8 The Tragedy of Lynching. By Arthur Raper. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1933, p. 37. 


Southerner, bearing the date of April 15, in which the ver- 
dict was stoutly defended but which contained this 
significant statement: “I believe that most people think 
that the Negroes are guilty, but do not want them exe- 
cuted. They are unanimous in wanting them punished 
if guilty, and quickly released and acquitted if innocent. 
They feel that the women are a rotten pair, but under 
the law, no man has the right to rape them.” The writer 
goes on to cite a case of a white man convicted last year 
in Montgomery for raping a Negro woman. 

The defense has made much of the exclusion of col- 
ored men from the jury. This is perhaps the most 
significant legal point in the case. The issue of exclusion 
of colored men from jury panels is a live one in the South 
today and some observers expect that the Supreme Court 
of Alabama will annul the conviction in the Scottsboro 
case on the ground that colored men were excluded in 
the making of the jury panel. There is judicial precedent 
supporting this contention. 

The point most stressed by the defense is the inflamed 
state of public opinion, which, it is alleged, precluded the 
possibility of a fair trial in Decatur. Numerous cases 
have been cited in which the courts have held that such 
a situation as existed in Decatur must be considered as 
prejudicial to the fairness of the trial. The defense com- 
plains also of appeals to race prejudice on the part of the 
prosecution, among them the following: “If you let this 
man go free, every white father in the State of Alabama 
will tremble in his bed for the safety of his daughter” ; 
“Show them that Alabama justice cannot be bought and 
sold with Jew money from New York.” The Attorney 
General has been quoted as referring to the defendant as 
“that thing” and as saying that he did not consider it 
necessary to “call a nigger to corroborate a white wit- 
ness.” In Moulton vs. State of Alabama the higher court 
reversed a conviction for just such remarks as these even 
though the trial judge had ordered them stricken from 
the record. 

The action of the trial judge in postponing the retrials 
of the other defendants will allow time for the heat of 
feeling to subside. With opportunity for excitement to 
abate and for a careful examination of attitudes on the 
part of all concerned, disinterested persons, North and 
South, entertain the hope that when the final decision in 
this case is reached it will be one that takes account of all 
the human elements in the situation. 


A Negro Case in a Northern Court 


The case of George Crawford, a Negro accused of 
murder in Middleburg, Va., has a bearing on the Scotts- 
boro case in that it involves the issue raised by the bar- 
ring of Negroes from jury service. On April 24 Judge 
James A. Lowell of the federal District Court of Massa- 
chusetts granted a writ of habeas corpus to the defendant, 
whose extradition had been requested by the Governor of 
Virginia. Judge Lowell argued that the case would only 
go to the United States Supreme Court where it would 
be declared illegal because Negroes are excluded from 
juries in Virginia. He therefore ruled that the indict- 
ments were void and the requisition of the Governor of 
Virginia “not in form.” 

The state of Massachusetts then appealed to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, where the argument was 
heard on May 26. Decision has not yet been rendered 
by the court. Counsel for the state argued, in the brief 
presented to the U. S. Circuit Court, that Judge Lowell’s 
ruling was “repugnant to the general purpose of the law 
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of rendition”; and that it was inconsistent with cases in 
which it has been held that defects of form in an indict- 
ment, “the alleged unconstitutionality of the statute upon 
which said indictment is based,” “alleged irregularities in 
the grand jury proceedings,” and defenses based on the 
statute of limitations or on insanity may not be raised in 
habeas corpus proceedings. Finally, the counsel for the 
state contended that the “indictment in the present case 
is not void and its validity or insufficiency cannot be at- 
tacked collaterally in the present proceedings.” 

Counsel for the prisoner, on the other hand, argued in 
their brief, that he is “in custody in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. . . . The agreed facts in 
the stipulation filed by the parties . . . constitute unquali- 
fied admissions that the indictments set out in the requisi- 
tion were found by a grand jury selected in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution.” If the 
indictments on which the prisoner is held do not conform 
to the Constitution, they are “utterly void in the federal 
court when their validity is put in issue as constituting 
the charge upon which the prisoner is in custody, as they 
would be void in the state of their origin if their validity 
in that state was . . . adjudicated. 

“. . To deny the prisoner his liberty after his right 
to liberty has been established upon the admitted facts, 
would be to transfer jurisdiction . . . from an impar- 
tial court to a court which, following the long-stand- 
ing custom which is common knowledge in the com- 
munity, has not been impartial to the Negro race and to 
this appellee in procuring these indictments, a custom 
which . . . will deprive the appellee of his constitutional 
right in any future trial in that state, without the protec- 
tion of a writ of review... .” 

It is reported that the case will be carried to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, however the Circuit Court of Appeals 
may hold. 


The Student Pacifist Vote 


A student vote on whether or not they would partici- 
pate in war has recently been conducted jointly by the 
National Student Federation, the Intercollegiate Dis- 
armament Council and the Brown (University) Daily 
Herald. The results indicate that 39 per cent of the stu- 
dents who voted (8,939 out of 22,627) declared that they 
would refuse to participate in any war involving the 
United States; 33 per cent (7,342) said that they would 
participate in a war in which the United States was in- 
vaded, but only in that case; 28 per cent said that they 
would take part in any war declared by Congress. The 
students voting represented 70 colleges and universities 
in 27 states. 


At Northwestern University, Syracuse University and 
the College of the City of New York pacifist students 
have staged protests during the R.O.T.C. field days. 


Where Hunger Stalks 


In connection with the two articles, “People Still 
Starve to Death” and “On The Other Hand—,” published 
in the issues of April 8 and May 20, INFoRMATION SER- 
vice has received a letter from a Protestant minister in 
Pennsylvania which states that in “the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia” may be found “plenty 
of concrete ‘evidence’ that there is malnutrition and slow 
starvation.” The writer says: “To be sure there is no 
outright starvation—thanks to state relief, neighbors, and 
a milk ration given to the school children—but my con- 
tention is that there is a slow process of starvation—, 
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due to insufficient quantities of the right foods, that is 
affecting present health and happiness of large numbers, 
and that will shorten their lives. 

A report made by “a special committee in Chicago 
which investigated the manner in which hundreds of peo- 
ple kept themselves ‘alive’ by picking at the garbage 
— of that city will be as good an exhibit as any to 
offer. . 


“To be sure we gain nothing by exaggerating the situ- 
ation, but there has been during the past four years too 
prevalent and widespread a tendency to minimize the 
physical and moral effects of the serious unemployment 
situation, with resultant hardship, health hazards and 
moral consequences to adults and children. The unem- 
ployed have been compelled to organize in Illinois, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and other states, in order to make 
forcefully audible their claims for adequate relief, includ- 
ing food, fuel, clothing and medical attention. The more 
aggressive such organizations have been, the more (and 
the better) relief they have obtained and this, in turn, has 
told in the health of the children and adults concerned. 
Where there existed no such organization of unemployed 
workers, or the organization was weak and _ inefficient. 
relief authorities invariably pared down both lists and 
amounts, and this, likewise, was reflected in home and 
health conditions. Allegheny and Indiana Counties in the 
western part of Pennsylvania are illustrations in point. 
In the former county seven locals were organized by the 
Unemployed Citizens’ League, having a membership of 
20,000. Pressure was brought to bear upon local and 
state relief authorities. Evictions were prevented or post- 
poned, and when necessary mass pressure was used. The 
amount of relief was steadily pushed up until recently it 
was something over 90 cents per person per week. .. .” 

Excerpts are given from the committee's report on con- 
ditions found at dumps at nine different points in the city 
of Chicago: “Members of the special committee visited 
about a dozen places where garbage is dumped, and in 
every place where ‘soft’ garbage—i.e., remains of food, 
etc.—were found, people were reported to be picking over 
it and eating from it. Only in those places where cinders 
and ashes alone were dumped, and where nothing which 
could by any stretch of the imagination be used as food 
by man or beast, was it reported that no eating took 
place.” 

Of one location the committee reports: “Upon arriv- 
ing at the aforesaid dump, our eyes rested upon a private 
scavenger’s truck. Around the truck which was unload- 
ing garbage and other refuse were about thirty-five men, 
women and children. As soon as the truck pulled away 
from the pile, all of these people started digging with 
sticks, some with their hands, grabbing bits of food and 
vegetables. While we were trying to focus our camera 
on this scene, a workman at the dump came to us and 
said that this is an everyday occurrence, from early morn- 
ing till late in the evening. He also stated that the people 
who came every day were hoping to get enough garbage 
that they could go home and feed their families. Also 
today was too hot for the rest of the usual crowd that 
visit the dump daily. Usually there are about one hun- 
dred people daily.” 

At one dump the special committee “saw a truckload 
of soft restaurant garbage which consisted very largely 
of the remains of watermelon. It was a warm day and 
the odor can better be imagined than described. There 
were clouds of flies everywhere. About a dozen colored 
people stood around and picked up vegetables and scraps 
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of various kinds which they took away. Some of them 
ate pieces as they picked them up. One colored woman 
was eating the remains of watermelon. On the ground 
were a number of watermelon rinds from which the last 
remnants of pulp had been eaten. The rind was as thin 
as paper.” The proprietor “stated that many of those 
present had been eating at the dump for as many as eight 
years, and that there were very few fresh faces. . .. He 
stated also that he never allowed them to take away any 
meat, but only fruit and vegetables.” 

Of another location: ‘Here many families live, and 
children are to be seen as frequently as grown-ups pick- 
ing both food and junk from the dump. It is well known 
that in predepression times a certain amount of food pick- 
ing occurred here. Indeed, even in normal times there are 
always a few people who occasionally eat in this way. 
That phenomenon is not new. But your special commit- 
tee doubts whether there has ever been known a time 
when such a large number seem to be largely dependent 
on food which has been thrown away. Although we were 
told by the superintendent of the dump that there 
were some comparatively well-to-do families who owned 
their own property among the food pickers, your special 
committee did not come across a single case which was 
not distinctly due to unemployment.” 


The signers of the report include social workers, minis- 
ters, a bacteriologist, a doctor, private citizens and unem- 
ployed men, twenty in all. 


Germany Today 


This Department has received several statements from 
competent observers who have recently travelled in Ger- 
many. They are in general agreement that one of the 
biggest factors in Hitler's success was the feeling in Ger- 
many that the country had been wronged by the Versailles 
Treaty with consequent hostility against those who signed 
it and had the task of organizing the new government. 
Another factor was the very democratic character of the 
Constitution of Weimar. Some groups, such as the big 
landowners and the industrialists, felt that their interests 
were threatened by democracy. It was difficult for so 
democratically organized a government to function swift- 
ly enough to meet the political and economic complica- 
tions of the postwar years. 


Hitler was the first to call for an autocratic govern- 
ment, and the first to organize his party along military 
lines, thus catering to the German fondness for discipline 
and love of uniforms. This is an illustration of his re- 
markable gift for propaganda. 

The National Socialists have put through a real revolu- 
tion, and have shown unusual skill in revolutionary meth- 
ods. The form of government has been changed, though 
it is too soon to know quite what the new government 
will be. The new rulers are from the lower middle class, 
not the landed gentry of the prewar period or the Social- 
ists of the postwar period. Party politics are no longer 
a factor in Germany. 

The new government is a government for the German 
people, but it must be remembered that only those of 
German blood are to be regarded as Germans. Jews can 
never be Germans, though their ancestors may have lived 
in Germany for centuries. A German clergyman, who 
has been of special help to Jews in trouble, and who took 
pains to gather data about cases of persecution, told an 
American observer that he knew of eight well authenti- 
cated cases of Jews who had been beaten to death. Mi- 
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chael Williams, editor of the Commonweal (New York), 
who has just returned from Germany, estimated in an in- 
terview in the New York Times of June 14 that there 
have been at least 300 deaths from violence. There are 
at least hundreds who have suffered physical indignities. 
The Germans had been embittered toward the Jews by 
the coming of many Jews into Germany from eastern 
Europe since the war. Many of these are of a type as 
alien to the German Jews as they are to the nation as 
a whole. Jews had gained an influence in the country, 
in the Social Democratic party and in the professions that 
was out of proportion to their numbers. 

Observers say that the government has tried to curb 
violence and that the official boycott day was organ- 
ized as a means of stopping lawlessness and of bringing 
the Nazi military groups under control. It is said that 
Hitler expected some real resistance from the left-wing 
parties which would absorb the energies of the storm 
troops. Since there was no resistance, the passion that 
had been worked up had to be expended somewhere, and 
the violence against Jews and Socialists was the result. 
These same observers think that the efforts to keep the 
“foreign elements” out of the universities, to re-establish 
a German bureaucracy, etc., are much more serious than 
the individual acts of violence, because of the great suf- 
fering involved for those who are thus deprived of a 
livelihood. 

The Catholic Church in Germany prior to the Revolu- 
tion had been definitely antagonistic to the Nazis, and had 
even refused the sacraments to Nazis in uniform. Many 
Catholics, however, have joined the National Socialist 
party. Some prominent Catholic laymen have sharply 
and publicly criticized the bishops because of their atti- 
tude toward the party. Temporarily at least there has 
been a sort of truce between the Nazis and the Catholic 
Church. On June 11, however, the Catholic bishops of 
Germany issued a mildly critical pastoral letter declaring : 
“We believe that exclusive emphasis on race and descent 
in determining membership in the national organism leads 
to injustices that oppress the Christian conscience. . . . 


“. .. Every abuse of authority . . . avenges itself both 
on governmental authority and the whole of the nation.” 
Some parts of the new government’s program are ap- 
proved. Almost simultaneously with this proclamation 
Nazi storm troopers prevented Cardinal Faulhaber from 
holding solemn high mass in connection with the closing 
ceremonies of the Catholic journeymen’s convention in 
Munich. The German Lutheran Church has taken a 
strong stand in the face of threatened encroachments 
from the government. The “German Christians,” the ex- 
treme Nazi faction in the Protestant Church, have de- 
manded many ecclesiastical changes, the most notable of 
which is that the Old Testament should be given up as 
Jewish, and stories of German heroes taught in its place. 
This demand, however, does not appear to have gained 
any support from responsible leaders. There has been a 
voluntary reorganization of the church, so that there is a 
nation-wide Evangelical Church instead of 28 provincial 
churches. A national bishop has been elected for the new 
church. Although Dr. Miiller, one of the leaders of the 
“German Christians” and Hitler’s personal liaison officer 
in church matters, was a candidate for the office and 
claimed Hitler's personal support, Dr. Friedrich von 
Bodelschwingh, candidate of the church authorities, was 
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